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The Directory had two Chambers, the monarchy had
two Chambers, the American Republic had two
Chambers. De Tocqueville advanced the arguments
for the bicameral system which are familiar to every
student of constitutional questions ; but he was beaten
in the Committee and in the Chamber. " Two
Chambers with a President/' exclaimed Gamier-
Pages, " is the image of royalty. I want a single
Chamber because I want a strong Chamber, a Chamber
capable of resisting the executive power. By craft
or force that power had always mastered us. The
Committee of Public Safety devoured the Convention
as Bonaparte devoured the Councils/' These argu-
ments prevailed. That the monarchy had two
Chambers was felt to be a very particular reason why
the Republic, which must be different, should have
one; and to this intelligible but irrational prejudice
was added the suspicion that were two Chambers
established, the executive would be able to establish a
tyranny by playing one off against the other.

As to the Executive power itself it was generally
agreed to vest it in a single person. There was to be a
President of the French, as there was already a President
of the ; American Republic. The troubled experience
of France during recent months had not improved the
reputation of plural executives. It was a plural
executive which had sanctioned the right to labour,
formed the national workshops, and permitted a for-
midable insurrection to break out in Paris. It was a
single executive, a military dictator, who had rescued
France in the days of June. On all hands then the
Presidential system was admitted, and no one can
doubt that, in deciding to have a President, the Chamber
was taking a prudent step. The success of the experi-